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ANTED.—WE CAN OFFER A GOOD HOME, 
with reasonabie compensation, to a worthy 
woman, in our smal! family. she to relieve my delicate | 
wife of the cares of housekeeping, assist with housework 
and care of two children. Address H. H. Stabler, 
toot Clinton Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED.—A LADY OF REFINEMENT 

wants position as matron or superintendent of 

some institution. Has had experience and could give 

best references. Address Matron, P. O. Box 1592, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—A REFINED AND CULTURED 
young woman, a college graduate, wishes a posi- 

tion as companion, to travel in this country or in Europe. 
Best of reference. Address “‘ Companion,” this Office. 


WANTED —CARE OF SEMI-INVALID, 
either sex, or would take charge of one child over 
five yearsof age. City or suburbs. Moderate wages. 
Reference. Address (). H. M., this Office 


ANTED.— YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training school for Nurses of West Philadei- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


HUELEN G. BORTON WHU Is A STUDENT IN 

Emerson College, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by van Dy«e as an evening's 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
on farm. Desirable location. Address S , 800 
Spring Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


For SALE OR RENT.—A VERY DESIRABLE 
summer or winter residence at very low figures 
because the owner has no further use for it. Sixteen 
rooms, all modern conveniences. Large grounds, plenty 
of shade, good water. (Good steam and electric car 
service. Sehools as good as the best. Immediate pos- 
session. And also for sale a number of first lien 
mortgages on farms in Missouri, in South East 
Kansas or in Oklahoma; placed by men of good repu- 
tation and long exprrience. For particulars, address 
R. HAINES PASSMORE, Real Estate and Loan 
Agent, West Chester, Pa. 


. ’ . 
A Printer’s Promise 

means much or little according to the printer who makes 

it. We beieve that not a little of our success in holding 

customers is due to the way we keep promises. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., 













Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
All Floors 


Passenger Lift. 
Rooms on every Floor. 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner f:om 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


. 
Telegrams ;: “‘ Tuackeray, Lonpon.” 


SUMMER BOARD. 
The Wellswood, °22,,2ts 


Sixth month 1st 
HAMPTON FALLS, N. H. 


About 20 can be accommodated. Large rooms, open 
fireplaces, wide piazzas, shady lawns, modern conven- 
iences. Charming walks and drives. Hampton and 
Rye beaches, and many points of historic interest easily 
accessible by steam.or troliey cars. Friends’ family. 

Address GEO. Cc. HERBERT, Hampton Falls, N.H. 


‘THE HOBART, Write for booklet. 
310 Seventu Avz., Nort Assury Park, N. J. 
Address E. H. BAKER, Formerly of Atlantic City. 


Ellinsis-On-The- Strand 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 













Ocean view unexcelled Appointments first-class 


Special spring rates i : ee 
Bell ‘Phone, No. 26 WALTON & FRENCH 








The Marlborough. kegs by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One bicck from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 


Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 
17 Sea View Avenue. 














*THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSUN and SISTERS 












NEw ARBORTON Kept by Friends. 


Ocean Grove. N. J. 
Half block from the sea. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
Hot salt baths. 7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N.J., 
Second House 


‘The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Micuican Avenue, Atcantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
-street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
rr26 Cantrat Avs., Ocean City, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Both "Phones. _ Phila., Pa. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD'S | 
“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 
































THE AQUARILLE, Orpen ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-tike 
-and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


—— 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
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and occupied. 


all mail should be addressed in this way. 
the railroad, express and telegraph station. 


mer and quite a number to be had for Sixth month. 


1024 Race Street, 


capital stock of that institution already pays a four 
per cent. dividend, and will eventually pay from six to 











BUCK HILL FALLS. 






Talk ye of solitude? It is not here. 

Nor silence. Low, deep murmurs are abroad. 
Those towering hills hold converse with the sky 
That smiles upon their summits ; and the wind 
Which stirs their wooded sides whispers of life, 
And bears the burden sweet from leaf to leaf, 
Bidding the stately forest-boughs look bright, 
And nod to greet his coming! 























HE Inn opened Fifth month 28th with fifty-one guests 
over First-day. Five of the cottages were opened 







Buck Hill Falls is now a United States post office and 
Cresco is still 























The Bird Classes during Sixth month promise well 










The laurel is just coming into bloom. 


There is still one cottage for rent for the whole sum- 










BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











It Pays Educators to Educate. 


The Peoples University of Olympia, Washington, 
makes it pay to be in the educational business. The 














The security is first-class—adso/ute/y 
safe—and the enterprise highly commendable. Capita! 
stock $1,000,000, divided into shares of $1.00. We wil! 
sell in blocks of not less than g10. The fact is we offer 
you a better investment than government bonds. Write 
‘or particulars, Eastern Office, Room 8, The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 

Be sure to mention the file 


ten per cent. 
















Endowment file No. 2. 
number. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 




















New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 




























Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 









J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 










PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We vo not “sToP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer. insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeL_erHone No. 1-33-55. 
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9@ MAKE BUT ONE 
CRANE S GRADE OF ICE 

CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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| CAROLINE RAU, 


PEOPLE DO NOT WANT CHEAP PRINTING. 


No one likes to do with cheap things, because, most always, they are inferior and misrepresent 


ones taste. This is particularly true of 


rinting. 


Nothing can so completely refiect the 


nature of one’s business and the standard of its quality as the printing used in connection with 


that business. Let us assist you in a 
abundant quantity are always on view. 


FERRIS & LEACH, PRINTERS, 29-31 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


~ ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


OFrricgs: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 


616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


1020 Green St. 


North side, below oth St. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street | 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. | 


E. SHOEMAKER. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


| Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


| Seeds $r.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 


—established three generations ago—and up-to- 


the least money. 


date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
Give us a call. j 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


your standard. Assorted samples of our work in 
ou are invited to inspect them. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, - 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a feoteal, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. £6 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel! Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, | ‘enna. 





} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purius oF Born Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students —— for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GiR-Ls, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Shappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust V cin Be 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
c of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at r5th and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXIII. 

. In rue silence strength is renewed, and the mind ts 
weaned from all things, save as they may be enjoyed in 
the Divine will; and a lowliness in outward living, 
opposite to worldly honor, becomes truly acceptable to 
us. Joun Woo.man. 


From his Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


IMMORTALITY. 


THERE is no real tragedy in life, 
No chill, dark death for hope and truth and love ; 
The strength and power that grow in pain and strife 
Will lift the soul of man to God above.; 


How slow are we to learn Christ's lesson still ! 

His earthly form from life must needs depart ; 
The spirit that did guide his holy will 

Still lives and guides in every human heart. && 


And if my life on earth seem short and vain, 
And yet, by pain, I come to truly know 
Some living Truth, the Truth will still remain ; 
Although I die, the Truth will live and grow. 
ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—IIL. 


JOHN JACKSON. 

( Continued from last week.) 
REFERENCE has already been made to the hesitation 
felt by Rachel Tyson, “ an indulged daughter of city 
life unaccustomed to any manual 
assuming “the duties of wife to a farmer and matron 
to a large family of brothers and sisters.”’ 
John Jackson’s nieces writes that during this period 
she prayed earnestly for Divine guidance. 


him who set all her doubts to rest: 
‘ His letters for six months were so full of reli- 


gious trust that my faith grew and lifted the veil in | 


part. Your dear mother wrote to encourage me that 
I need not doubt ; she felt that all would be well and 
that I would have the co-operation of the large 
family. In writing this I almost marvel that love and 
trust at last gave me strength. Our marriage cove- 
nant was signed Tenth month 14th, 1835, and my 
welcome into my future home was as cordial as I 
could have desired. Our pleasures, pursuits and 
interests were all harmonious. I cannot recall an 
occasion wherein any of us felt that in our home there 
was any conflict. We all seemed to be contributing 
what we could to the general welfare and comfort. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1903. 


labor,”” toward | 


One of | 





In one of | 
her letters to this niece and her sisters (probably | 
written after her husband's death), she thus speaks of | 


| John just as she had filled her apron. 


{ Volume LX. 
Number 23. 





“Your dear uncle’s holy living, his beautiful 
example, was a force felt throughout the household ; 
he helped us all. Had he not becn this to us all I 
can scarcely believe that my life would have been so 
full, so joyous, with no previous experience to qualify 
me for my responsibilities. I have ever felt 
that an experiment which, though successful and 
fraught with so much blessing and happiness to us, 
involved such risks that I would advise great care in 
establishing household relations under such circum- 
stances, lest our happy experiences might not be 
realized.” 

A prominent Friend and elder in her meeting 
writes thus: ‘‘ My Sharon life was one of enjoyment 
and blessing. I regard its influence as great in build- 
ing up in me a love for all good and beautiful thoughts. 
The faithfulness and loveliness of my teachers my 
pen cannot record. ‘Aunt Rachel’ grew into a dear 
friend who thoroughly understood me. I am unable 
to express the gratitude I feel for what their love did 
for me.”’ 

Much has been said in these pages about the 
serious side of John Jackson’s character. He was 
not only of avery cheerful, sunny disposition, but 
was full of fun and sometimes indulged in practical 
jokes that could do no harm to the victims. In the 
days of open fire-places it was not unusual to build a 
large brick oven in the yard entirely separate from the 
house. One evening as John Jackson was returning 
home on horseback at a rather late hour he knocked 
at the door of a neighbor who had gone to bed, and 
when the neighbor had dressed and come down stairs 


| to learn for what important business his slumbers had 


been disturbed, John said to him very gravely, “I 
stopped to tell thee that it is raining, and that thee 
had better take thy oven in or it will get wet.” 

On one occasion when he was playing tag with 
the girls he tried to get away by climbing a tree; the 
girl who was chasing him was just in time to grasp 
the vanishing end of his coat so tightly that the tail 
came off in her hands. 

There was at Sharon a large grape arbor and 
plenty of luscious grapes in season, but the girls were 
not expected to pick these for themselves. One day 
a girl climbed the arbor and was discovered by Uncle 
He asked her 
to go with him to where the other pupils were and 
telling them that their schoolmate had a treat for 
them he made her pass them around until there was 
not a single bunch left for herself. The next day he 
relented and gave the mischievous girl some grapes 
also. 

Another girl who had been naughty was sent by 
one of the teachers to Uncle John. As soon as she 
entered his room she burst into tears, threw her arms 
around his neck and exclaimed, “‘O, Uncle John, I 
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am so sorry to have troubled thee.” His reply was, 
‘‘ Thee is sufficiently punished.”’ 

One of the pupils tells with gratitude how Uncle 
John averted what was almost a tragedy in her school 
life. She was much attached to her classmates and 
got along very nicely in everything but arithmetic ; in 
this she made a complete failure. Aunt Rachel, 
thinking she lacked application, told her she would 
have to go into a lower class, and for twenty-four 
hours she was heart-broken. The next day Uncle 
John sent for.her and said, “‘R , 1 think the bump 
of calculation was left out of thy head. Thee may 
stay in thy class and do the best thee can.’’ From 
that day she almost worshiped Uncle John, and one 
evening when he invited her to go with him all alone to 
the observatory and showed her some of the wonders 
of the heavens her happiness knew no bounds. 

In the spring and summer the girls would often 
surround their beloved teacher and plead, ‘“‘O Uncle 
John, do give us a half-holiday and take us a walk!”’ 
Then all would go to the woods and study nature’s 
secrets. In winter it was a delight to slide on the 
pond. One day when they were on the ice there was 
such rivalry to hang on to Uncle John and let him 
pull them that the ice gave way and teacher and pupils 
went home with wet feet. 


On one occasion the girls were given permission | 


to go to the orchard and pick up some apples from 
the ground to eat; complaint was made that they had 
abused their privilege and when it was discovered 
that they had carried off five bushels in their aprons 
they were made to return them. Some of the girls 
remember following Allen (a colored man whose 
escape from slavery will be told in a future paper) and 
teasing him for cherries as he was returning laden 
from the trees. He would occasionally throw a 
handful behind him in the grass and then there would 
be a scramble for the fruit. 

There probably never yet was a boarding school 
the reminiscences of which did not include stories of 
unsatisfactory butter, and the Sharon butter story is 
one of the best. Uncle John was not well and could 
not eat the butter taken to his sick room. He sent 
for the purchaser and said to him, ‘‘ Why didn’t thee 
taste this butter before thee bought it ?’’ “I did taste 
it till I got sick,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘ and then I made the 
man taste it himself.” ‘‘ Well,’’ answered Uncle John, 
‘take it to the barn and I'll find a use for it when I 
get well.”’ 

One of the pupils was an excellent mimic and the 
reverence felt for Uncle John did not prevent her from 
reproducing some of his sermons to a delighted 
audience in the summer-house. On one occasion 
Aunt Rachel came upon them in the midst of the 
performance, and the imitation of voice and gesture 
was so perfect that she appreciated and enjoyed it as 
much as the girls. 

It was a Sharon custom while collecting for meals, 
instead of indulging in a buzz of conversation, to 
repeat in concert poems that they had committed to 
memory. One of the poems recited in this way was 
the noble “Address to the Deity,’ by the Russian 
poet, Derzhavin. 





Besides going to the Darby meeting twice a week 
it was the custom at Sharon to have a period of 
devotion in the school-room on First-day evening. 
Sometimes Uncle John or some visitor spoke, and 
sometimes these meetings were silent. It is not 
probable that John Jackson discussed theology with 
his pupils, but they could not sit under his ministry 
for one or more years without knowing his attitude.on 
theological questions. Lydia H. Price remembers 
being present in the library when some Friends of 
influence in the Society were taking John to task for 
his liberal views. At length one of them asked, 


| “Does thee believe that Joseph was the father of 


Jesus?” She says that she could feel the beating of 
her heart as she waited for hisanswer. After a solemn 
pause he replied quietly, ‘‘ Most assuredly Ido."’ The 
Friends departed feeling that their young brother had 
fallen into a grievous error, but Lydia was comforted 
and assured by the strength of John Jackson's 
convictions. 

Two other letters by former pupils, in addition to 


| those already given, must be included in the recollec- 


tions of Sharon days. Both were written to George 
S. Truman; the first by Elizabeth H. Coale, Twelfth 
month 18th, 1899, and the second by Lydia A. 
(Foulke) Wilson, First month 19th, 1900. 

‘‘T can never cease to think of John Jackson other 
than as a good, kind, lovable man, and I owe much 
to the instruction, other than the book learning, 
received while at Sharon from his wife and their dear 
assistants. As I look with retrospective glance at the 
year passed with them, I think it was one of the most 
important, if not the most important, in my whole life 
of seventy-three years. I know it has had a great 
influence over me, making me a better woman than | 
should otherwise have been.” 

“Everything connected with Sharon and my 
school days is of value to me. I spent three of the 
happiest years of my life there, and the influence for 
good both morally, spiritually and intellectually, seems 
to go with those who were fortunate enough to have 
been pupils, through life. 

‘‘T was a pupil of Sharon seminary, of which John 
Jackson was principal, for three years just prior to his 
death in 1855. He was an invalid all that time, 
though he attended to his duties as principal as well 
as his labors in the Christian ministry. We loved and 
respected him very much and when we transgressed 
the rules, as we sometimes did, we hoped Aunt Rachel 
would not tell him, as we did not want him worried. 
I remember one evening she found a majority of us 
were dancing, which, of course, was against the rule. 
She ordered us to remain in the drawing-room while 
she ‘ consulted John’ ; that was our worst punishment. 

“Uncle John (as we called him), his wife and the 
assistants, Jane D. Peirce (afterwards Satterthwaite) 
and Mary S. Pancoast, had the faculty of instilling an 
enthusiasm for study, besides maintaining a high ideal 
of honor in our daily intercourse with each other. 
They taught us it was dishonorable to inform on one 
another; but to bravely give our own names if we had 
been in fault. Their teaching in this respect, no 
doubt, has influenced our entire lives. 
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“At Sharon was the second most powerful 
telescope in the United States at that time, an extensive 
cabinet of fossils and minerals, and a well-equipped 
chemical laboratory, and we profited by the illustrated 
lectures by John Jackson and others. 

“It was thought his life was prolonged that he 
might finish his book, ‘A Dissertation on the Christian 
Ministry.. Though very weak and wasted with 
consumption he persevered, and when it was done he 
collapsed and died soon after. Though only in his 
forty-sixth year at the time of his death, he left the 
world better for his having lived in it. His example 
of right living and high thinking made a lasting 
impression on the young people in his care, and we 
revere his memory.” 

George S. Truman, it will be remembered, was 
John Jackson’s co-worker, who had the care of the 
iarm while John attended to school duties. He has 
sent this testimony concerning his friend : 

‘‘ John Jackson was always pleasant and cheerful, 
and one might always derive instruction from his 
converse, but when sitting in silent social worship, 
either in the family or in meeting, his countenance 
gave evidence that his mind was withdrawn from 
outward affairs to a close communion with the Divine 
All-Father, and that enabled him in his testimonies to 
speak of those things which his eyes had seen and his 
hands had handled of the Word of life and the power 
of the world to come. 

‘‘ He was very zealous in the attendance of meet- 
ings, particularly in the middle of the week. When 
in health he never allowed anything to come between 
him and his duty to his meeting, and he always made 
a way for as many as possible to go. Even in the 
busy season of harvest, when meeting time came all 
was dropped in order to go, and I do not believe 
anything was lost by the sacrifice, in fulfillment of the 
injunction to seek first the kingdom of heaven and the 
righteousness thereof, and all things necessary shall 
be added thereunto. Iam satisfied that this increased 
my love of meeting, which has increased with years 
and strengthened with age ; and I believe the greatest 
cause of weakness and apparent decline in the Society 
of Friends to-day is due to our neglect in this respect.”’ 

As the happy Sharon days glided by four other 
children were born to John and Rachel Jackson 
besides the one whose death has been recorded. 
None of these are now living ; three of them grew to 
manhood and womanhood and one died in infancy. 
The babyhood of the second child is alluded to in one 
of the appended extracts from Rachel’s postscripts to 
John’s letters. Ina brief letter written by the latter 
Ninth month 12th, 1839, he says that “‘ dear R.”’ will 
finish it for him. The other letter was written four 
days later : 

“Yes, his ‘dear R.’ thought at first she might 
commence his letter, knowing how the cares of this 
world are at present multiplied around her husband ; 
and is it not a happy thing that we may have to be 
industrious, ofttimes in the occupancy of the gifts that 
pertain to this world, without becoming entombed in 
the spirit of earthly mindedness ? That is the 
experience of my dear husband, who seems to be 
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35 
favored to pursue the even tenor of his way when 
duties press upon every side.” 

‘‘We are now comfortably accommodated in our 
enlarged dwelling and I am again enabled to participate 
in the agreeable duties of the school room, for I am 
one of those who can acknowledge in on 

‘ Delightful task to rear the tender mind.’ 

I do not like to send blank paper, but I must go to 
my daughter as it is her bed time. Although our 
little bud of promise has only blown a few weeks 
in the light of maternal love, yet my heart is often 
humbled by the responsibility I feel attached to my 
guardianship over a candidate for immortality. ‘ Who 
is sufficient for these things ?’ is often the language 
of my spirit, but help is laid upon One who is mighty 
to the uttermost.” ELIZABETH Ltoyp. 


(To be continued.) 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE.' 
“T HAVE fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” Who is it that dares 
to say this of himself, and what are the grounds of 
his sublime assurance ? 

It is Paul, the aged, writing to his beloved 
Timothy, to whom he opens his heart, giving him 
the advice of long experience and the helping hand of 
tender affection. It is written toward the end of a 
long and intensely active life, a life that kept the man 
himself in'the very storm center of his time, and one 
that did more than that of any other man to extend 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth and to make of 
one faith all believers in his mission. 

In order that we may appreciate how great a song 
of victory was this declaration of the aged apostle we 
must consider the circumstances under which he lived 
and the habits of thought and life of the men of his 
time. Born and reared in Tarsus, a flourishing city 
in the southern part of Asia Minor, he spent his boy- 
hood as did the sons of the well-to-do Jew, and was 
taught, as the main feature of his education, the strict 
tenets of the Pharisaic law. In order that he might 
become an expert in the knowledge and interpretation 
of this law he was sent to Jerusalem and became a pupil 
of Gamaliel, a celebrated teacher whose fame extended 
at that time over the Jewish world, and who is held in 
high repute even at the present day. 

It is easy to see that a young man of the fiery 
temperament of Paul would become intensely loyal to 
everything Jewish, and that to him not only the com- 
mands given to Moses, but the customs that had 
crept in and had been handed down from generation 
to generation, would have the force of laws that were 
of Divine origin, or had at least the Divine sanction. 
Believing, with an intensity that defies description, 
that Jehovah was the God of the Jew and not of the 
Gentile, that he had chosen them as a “ peculiar 
people,” that they were under His especial care, and 
that Jerusalem was His earthly dwelling place, there 
was in the heart of the Israelite a fervid loyalty for 
his God, his temple and his Holy City. There is 
nothing strange in this, for what other people ever had 








1 Read to the students of Swarthmore College, before meeting, Fifth 
month 10, 1903, by Prof. George A. Hoadley. 
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such a history? While others looked back to ‘an 
origin that was concealed in the mist of obscure 
legend, the Jew pointed to Abraham, the friend of 
Jehovah, as his forefather. It must be a dull imagin- 
ation indeed that cannot see this princely man, and a 
mean spirit that does not rejoice with the Jew in the 
renown of his ancestry. When the young Israelite 
came to study the names of the men whose lives 
formed so great a part of his nation’s history he had 
no cause to fear a comparison with those of either the 
Greeks or the Romans. Joseph, the saviour of his 
people and of Egypt; Moses, the deliverer and law- 
giver; Samuel, the royal prophet ; David, the son of 
Jesse, the man of war who saved Israel from her 
enemies and whose divine songs have sung themselves 
through all the centuries and still do sing ; Solomon, 
the glorious king to whom the rulers of the earth 
gave tribute; jeremiah, the prophet of woe, and 
Isaiah, the prophet of the coming Messiah and the 
restoration of the ancient glory. Is it any wonder 
that inspired by such memories as these the loyal 
Jew should chafe under the restraint of the Roman 
law and so hate to pay tribute to the Roman Cesar ; 
that for a Jew to become even a receiver of the 
tribute money was to win the unconcealed contempt 
of all his fellows. 

A proud people and a tribute people. What 
infinite possibilities for humiliation and for suffering. 
But they were looking for a leader who should 
deliver them from bondage to the hated Roman, for 
their prophets from the earliest times had spoken of 
his coming. ‘The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be.’’ (Gen. xlix.) ‘But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel.” (Micah v. 2.) 
‘*Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me: and the Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to his temple, even the 
messenger of the covenant whom ye delight in: 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
(Mal. iii., 1.) 


So general and so genuine was this expectation of 
the coming Messiah among the Jews, that the cradle 
of every son was invested with an added interest for 


he might be the coming King. At this time when 
the air was tremulous with expectation, strange hap- 
penings had taken place at Jerusalem. A certain 
Jesus of Nazareth had gathered about him a little 
band of followers and for three years had gone in and 
out among the people constantly doing good, and 
showing, at times, a wondrous power that made his 
followers assert that he was indeed the Messiah, and 
almost carried conviction to the hearts of those who, 
while not his disciples, had seen his works and heard 
his words. But the Jews looked fora royal deliverer 
and this man had been put to death—the ignominious 
death of the cross. 

In spite of this his fanatic followers asserted that 
he lived, that he had risen from the dead, and with 
the hardihood of fanatics were going about teaching 
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this absurd doctrine to their fellow Jews. And not 
only that but they were teaching it in such a way as 
to carry conviction to their hearers and the numbers 
of those who were followers of the crucified Nazarene 
were increasing daily. 

What did thése men teach? That Jesus was the 
Divine son of God; that he came to save mankind 
from their sins, and that his kingdom was a spiritual 
kingdom, not an earthly one. To accept such an 
interpretation of the mission of the Messiah was to 
abandon the expectation of the centuries, and to sub- 
stitute a kingdom of submission for the glorious 
kingdom in which they would rule over their enemies 
that had been the inspiring hope of every loyal Jew. 
It could not be. Their Messiah must be their king. 
These miserable teachers must be overthrown and the 
supreme court of Israel, the Sanhedrin, set about their 
extermination. 

To an ardent young Pharisee like Paul, jealous of 
everything that did not conform to the letter of 
the law, the call to pursue and persecute these 
followers of the Nazarene was indeed a call to do 
God's service, and he entered upon the work with a 
zeal and conviction of the justice of his course that 
made him a most efficient agent of the Sanhedrin and 
a dreaded enemy of those who called themselves 
believers. While Paul was in the height of his suc- 
cessful pursuit and nearing the ancient city of 
Damascus in which he planned to entrap many of the 
believers, he was suddenly confronted by an experi- 
ence that changed in an instant his whole conception 
of his life work and himself, and placed him asa 
trembling suppliant at the feet of him against whose 
followers he had come. 

Saul, the strong man, had come into the presence 
of one infinitely stronger than himself, and had become 
as a little child in the consciousness of his own 
imperfections and the pervading presence of the Divine. 
Many attempts have been made to explain this 
experience of Paul. There is but one explanation. 
He had come into the immediate presence of God and 
in the twinkling of an eye his life, his mission and 
himself became to him as filthy rags and he cast them 
all at the feet of the despised Nazarene and humbly 
asked, ‘‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” “Arise 
and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.” What an entry into the city is this 
for the man who came proud in the consciousness of 
his own powers. Stricken with blindness he was led 
by the hand and for three days was shut out from the 
light of day. In that time there came to him a vision 
of spiritual insight that laid before him the future 
mission to which he was to devote himself, and then 
his eyes were opened. Is it any wonder that Paul 
had to go away for a time to readjust his life to his 
new mission! He had formerly thought that his 
mission was to imprison and beat those who taught 
that Jesus was the Messiah. He now knew that his 
future mission was to be the propagation of the very 
teachings that he had sought to destroy, but his 
conversion was a real conversion that changed Saul, 
persecuting for conscience’ sake, into Paul, willing to be 
persecuted for conscience’ sake. No small part of his 





task, at first, was to convince those that he had 
pursued that he was a true disciple, and to persuade 
them to give him an opportunity to work for the up- 
building of that faith which he had sought to destroy. 

Many could not believe at first in the reality of the 
change, but he had a persistence that would not be 
denied, and we soon find him setting out from Antioch 
with Barnabas, to begin that wonderful series of 
missionary journeys that laid the foundation for the 
establishment of the Christian Church as a definite 
form of belief. On the first of these journeys which 
included Cyprus, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, Paul’s 
method was to associate himself with some of his own 
race, and while he supported himself by his trade as a 
tentmaker, his vocation was to teach in the Jewish 
synagogue. So accurate was his knowledge of Jewish 
law and history, and so eloquent was he in the 
presentation of his teaching, that at first they always 
heard him gladly ; but his mission was to teach that 
Jesus was the Christ and this teaching never fail d to 
bring forth such a storm of protest that he was driven 
from the synagogue and in nearly every place was 
hunted from the town. 

In spite of this a loyal few were left in every city, 
and when he returned to Jerusalem, “ forgetting the 

( Continued on page 301.) 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 
THE GOSPEL AND THE GENTILES. 
GOLDEN Text.—Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.— 
Acts, X., 34, 35. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, x., 1-48. 
THERE is a quite unique interest in the story of the 
baptism of Cornelius because it seems to be the first 
case where a Gentile was received into Christianity 
without first becoming a Jew. It is true that this 
statement is questioned. It is pointed out that four- 
teen years after the conversion of Paul a serious 
controversy arose in the church as to the position of 
the Gentile converts (Gal., ii., 12, 13), which could 
hardly have been if the whole question had been 
settled at this time (Acts, xi., 18). But it is to be 
noted that the controversy at Antioch has to do 
rather with the question of violation of the law on the 
part of Jews, than that of the possibility of Gentiles 
becoming Christians. And it seems unlikely that an 
extended work among those not Jews had been 
allowed to go on for many years (Acts, xi., 19, 20; 
xili., 48; xiv., 23-29), with apparent approval on the 
part of the mother church (Acts, xi., 22-24), only to 
be called in serious question after it had greatly suc- 
ceeded. It would seem rather that Peter’s experience 
at Joppa and Czsarea had convinced the apostles and 
their followers.of the possibility of the direct conver- 
sion of Gentiles to Christianity and that such converts 
were accepted without question at Antioch and else- 
where, while later the question arose as to the stand- 
ing of such. Were they equal with the Jewish 
Christians? If the Gentile converts were not bound 
by the law, were the Jews who accepted the Christ 
also free from the law? These questio:.s did not even 
arise at the time of the conversion of Cornelius. 


— 
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Doubtless that was looked upon as altogether an 
exceptional event. There is no likelihood that the 
apostles felt themselves thereby commanded to under- 
take an evangelism among the Gentiles. Even Paul 
went first to the Jews; and it was only when they 
proved hostile that he turned to the outsiders. 

Cornelius is introduced as a centurion of ‘the 
Italian band’’—tthat is, the Roman cohort stationed 
at Cesarea. He was a “devout man and one that 
feared God.”’ It has been told in an earlier lesson 
how the loss of faith in the gods of Greece and Rome, 
the failure of the old religions and the partial successes 
of philosophy, had prepared earnest and thoughtful 
men everywhere for a faith in one God and in a divine 
order. Also that Judaism alone among the religions 
of the time presented a worthy ideal of such God and 
order. But Judaism was hedged about by a “‘law’”’ 
so severe and difficult that an outsider could hardly 
master it. Wherefore there were many who accepted 
the God of the Jews and their code of life, as well as even 
the simpler parts of their ceremonial, without becom- 
ing Jews in good standing. Such doubtless was 
Cornelius. 

Peter, in the course of his mission work, had gone 
down to the plains to visit ‘the saints which dwelt at 
Lydda,” and afterwards had been called also to Joppa 
on the seashore, the home of Tabitha, or Dorcas—a 
woman “ full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
did. Here Peter lodged at the house of “‘ one Simon, 
a tanner,’ whose dwelling place is still pointed out, 
though there is no certainty as to its actual location. 
Here Peter experienced the vision by which he was 
taught that God is no respecter of persons; while to 
give immediate application for the lesson there came 
to him at this time messengers from Cornelius, who 
had been directed in a visi n to send for Peter. Peter 
was not one to hesitate about Jaws and customs when 
he had a direct mandate, so he set out at once and 
preached his good tidings to the household of the 
Roman officer, perceiving thereupon the familiar 
signs of the coming of the Spirit upon his hearers. 
We cannot too much admire the independence of soul 
of the impulsive disciple at this really great crisis. A 
lesser man would have held back—would have 
demanded that the household of Cornelius should 
first become Jews as a necessary preliminary to 
becoming Christians. Not so the great apostle. He 
felt here, as before the Sanhedrin, that he must ‘‘ obey 
God rather than man’’ or man-made laws and cus- 
toms. It was not for him to pronounce unclean those 
whom God had himself indicated as acceptable to 
himself. ‘‘ Can any man forbid the water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we?"’ Nay, no man can forbid it! 

It is not to supposed that Peter felt himself deal- 
ing with a great crisis at Caesarea; ‘‘ never shows the 
choice momentous till the moment has passed by”’ ; 
but in the baptism of Cornelius the little church of 
Jews who believed in the Christ burst the bonds of a 
race and a sect to become a world-religion. Honor 
to the brave and loyal disciple who met the great 
occasion in the simplicity and sincerity of one whose 
mission it was to bear witness to the truth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CHRISTIAN. 


One of our readers has taken exception to a recent 
editorial utterance in this paper in which a comparison 
was implied between the massacre of the Jews at 
Kishineff and certain race disturbances in our own 
country, and he urges in palliation of the latter that 
lynching, “‘in nine cases out of ten is not caused by 
race prejudice, but by the unspeakable crimes com- 
mitted by negroeson women.” Supposing his figures 
to be correct we might ask why it is, if race prejudice 
is not a factor of the problem, that white men who are 
guilty of the same unspeakable crimes toward colored 
women are allowed to go unpunished. But those 
who have compiled the statistics of lynchings state 
that not more than one-third of them are the result of 
the crime referred to.- Every little while we have 
accounts of the seizure, by mobs, of negroes who are 
simply suspected of murder or arson, and in more 
than one instance, after the negro has been put to 
death, his innocence has been proven. 

There were two lynchings reported recently, one 
in the South and one in a Northern State, in which, 
after the accused negro had been put to death, the 
mob made a raid on the innocent colored people of 
the town, injuring many of them and destroying their 
dwellings. If any of those who were guilty of this 
cruelty have been punished the papers have not 
reported the punishment. A year or two ago a school 
for negroes in a Northern State was burned without 
provocation and the colored people driven out by a 
mob from the town where they had lived for years. 
A recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER contained an 
account, sent by a Friend, of the burning of a negro 
school-house and teachers’ dwelling, and the cruel 
beating of the teachers by a mob; their only offense 
was that they were trying to improve their condition. 

The negroes, however, have not been the only 
victims of race prejudice in America. The treatment 
of the Indians by the white race has been marked, 
again and again, by cruelty, oppression and bad faith. 
A few years ago there was a massacre of Chinese in 
California, the details of which did not indicate that 
the white citizens of that State had reached a very 
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high stage of civilization. More recently an outbreak 
of mob violence against Italian subjects at Erwin, 
Miss., and the inability of the United States to punish 
the offenders because the national government cannot 
compel action by the State government, has been the 
subject of severe criticism in the Italian parliament. 
Even the Jews, for whom our sympathies are now so 
aroused, are more or less despised and ill-treated by 
their fellow-citizens in this country. It is not very 
long since brickbats were thrown on a Jewish funeral 
procession in the city of New York, and insulting 
nick-names are bestowed upon the Jewish children in 
our public sehools. 

As it would not be just to blame either the 
President or our national government for the deeds 
of violence that have been enumerated, neither is it 
fair to hold the Czar of Russia and the general 
government of that country entirely responsible for an 
outbreak of violence in one of the provinces ; but it is 
right that public opinion should make itself manifest in 
every possible way, and that church leaders in Russia 
and in America should feel the responsibility resting 
upon them of teaching the gospel of Christ in its fulness. 

The evolution of a Christian is a slow process ; in 
most men the savage is still very near the surface and 
breaks loose in times of excitement. The only 
preventive of this is the formation of right habits of 
thought, which will inevitably lead to right habits of 
action. The foundation of right habits of thought 
is the individual recognition of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. If we regard all men 
as our brothers because we and they are the children 
of one common Father, our attitude toward them will 
be one of love and sympathy ; and as in the family 
special care and protection are given to a child that is 
weak or helpless, so in the great human family the 
impulse will be to lift up the ignorant, protect the 
defenseless and let the light of Christ shine upon the 
immoral. If we would aid in the general evolution 
of Christians from savages we must first become 
better Christians ourselves. 


THE INTELLIGENCER gives a hearty assent to the following 
plank of the platform adopted by the International Confer- 
ence at Lake Mohonk last week : 

‘« This conference summons all possible agents to teach 
and preach the gospel of justice—business men and great 
corporations, teachers in schools, ministers of God, the 
public press; let our whole country accept the great mctto 


and seek to live up to it. America loves justice, it appeals 
to every man and woman to aid in increasing and organizing 
the general sentiment in favor of international arbitration so 
as to secure, by the invincible power of public opinion, the 
employment of it in the maximum number of possible 
cases, in the hope that wars may cease and that peace may 
prevail. 
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In a recent issue of the Outlook Dr. Lyman Abbott 
attempted to prove that State prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is a mistaken policy. His article was reprinted in full 
in the Wine and Spirit News, with thirteen headlines 
emphasizing its approval of the sentiments expressed. The 
persistent opposition of the liquor traffic to prohibitury legisla- 
tion is one of the strongest arguments in its favor. 


In the haste that is sometimes inevitable in getting copy 
ready for the printer, matter intended for the waste basket 
finds its way into our columns. This was the case with some 
anecdotes recently inserted concerning Friends, the publica- 
tion of which we greatly regret. 


DEATHS. 


DAVIS.—In Philadelphia, on Sixth month Ist, 1903, 
Lorenzo F. Davis, in his 68th year; an attender of Race 
Street Friends’ Meeting. 

GARNER.—At her home, Jerusalem, Nassau county, 
N. Y., Fifth month 13th, 1903, Caroline E., wife of the late 
William Garner, aged 74 years, 3 months and 23 days; a 
member of Bethpage Preparative Meeting. She was the 
daughter of Ardon and Elizabeth Seaman. 

When quite young she attended Sharon Boarding School 
and always seemed to have such pleasant recollections of 
those times. 

Although a great sufferer for many years she showed that 
sweet resignation so consistent with her amiable nature. 

MATLACK.—At his late residence at Mount Holly, N.J., 
on Fifth month 29th, 1903, Joshua Matlack, in his 68th year. 

Joshua Matlack, the fifth of nine children of Joshua and 
Ann (Buarrough) Matlack, was born at Westfield, N. J., 
Seventh month 30th, 1835. In 1857 he married Martha G. 
Ellis, by whom he had seven children, three sons and four 
daughters, all of whom are living, excepting one daughter 
who died in infancy. Since the beginning of 1864 Joshua 
Matlack has been a conductor on the New Jersey division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, working for the first ten years of 
his service on freight trains, and since 1874 as a conductor of 
passenger trains, until a few months ago when he retired from 
service. He conducted the first passenger train sent to 
Mount Holly via Moorestown, N. J. 

POUND.—Near Sparta, Ontario, Canada, on Fifth month 
23d, Rebecca S., wife of James Pound, aged 81 years; a 
consistent and highly esteemed member of Yarmouth Meeting. 

On the 13th of Fifth month (the 62d anniversary of her 
marriage) she was stricken with paralysis from which she 
never rallied. 

During those ten days she bore with remarkable fortitude 
and patience the severe trials under which she was passing. 
At the Jast the beautiful expression upon her face indicated 
that the Spirit had done its work, and she passed out of this 
life ‘a woman perfected.”’ 

The funeral services were held in connection with the 
regular First-day meeting at Yarmouth, on the 24th, at which 
James Zavitz, of Poplar Hill, spoke very acceptably. A most 
touching incident that came at the very close was the rising 
of James Pound, who moved softly forward, stopping close 
beside the face of the departed one, and began speaking in a 
subdued tone as if addressing himself to her alone, recounting 
somewhat the ups and downs they had together experienced 
along life's pathway ; yes, she was ever faithful and true, a 
loving and devoted wife and mother. Then addressing those 
present, as to how the departed had so often expressed a 
sincere solicitude for the future welfare of this meeting, he 
appealed strongly to all to maintain a proper interest in, and 
attendance at meetings. A deep feeling pervaded the meeting 
and seemed to draw us closer and closer together. 

SHUTE.—In Richmond, Indiana, Fifth month 13th, 1903, 
after a lingering illness, Deborah Shute, w:jow of the late 
Samuel Shute, Sr., aged 85 years and 8 months. 

Deborah Starr Keerans was born in Lancaster county, 
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Pa., Ninth month 6th, 1817. She came to Indiana with her 
father and two sisters in 1835, and located in Richmond. 
Eleventh month Ist, 1837, she was united in marriage to 
Samuel Shute. To them were born nine children, four of 
whom survive— Richard, William, Samuel, and Harriet S. 
Dill. She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, 
a woman of rare worth, beloved by all who knew her. She 
bore her afflictions with remarkable patience and fortitude, 
firm in the belief of the Father, and now, at evening time, 
with folded hands she sweetly sleeps. 
‘* We know that it is well with thee, dear one, 
Thy work is finished and thy soul at rest. 
it is the recompense God kindly gives, 

And He is love, and surely love knows best."’ 

H. 


SMITH.—At his residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., of apoplexy, after a few hours’ illness, Franklin Smith, 
aged about 75 years ; amember of Makefield Monthly Meeting 
and treasurer of Newtown Preparative Meeting. 

He was a brother of Anna H. Smith, a minister of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, who died suddenly last winter. 


THORNE.—At his late residence, Gum Tree, Pa., on 
Fifth month 11th, 1903, Jason Davis Thorne, oldest son of 
Thomas B. and Hannah (Davis) Thorne, in his 81st year. 

Although not a member of the Society of Friends, he was 
Friendly in his ways, and was buried in the Friends’ burial 
ground at Ercildoun, Pa. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


ALL members of New York Yearly Meeting who have 
changed their addresses since the publication of the last 
directory are requested to send their present addresses 
promptly to Charles F. Underhill, Chairman of the Directory 
Committee, 510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There have been many changes of address in the last two 
years, and now that the yearly meeting has decided to 
continue the practice (begun two years ago) of mailing the 
Yearly Meeting Proceedings'direct to members, insteed of 
sending them in bulk as formerly to correspondents of meet- 
ings, it is important for the committee to have the correct 
address of all members. Prompt attention to this mattter 
will be of service also to the Committee on Isolated Friends. 





From the Mt. Pleasant, 0., neighborhood Jesse H. Holmes 
went to Quaker City, O., to attend Stillwater Half-Yearly 
Meeting stopping on the way at Bethesda, O., where he 
attended an appointed meeting in the Methodist Church, on 
the evening of Fifth month 2oth. 

On the evening of the 22d he attended an appointed 
meeting in the Methodist Church in Quaker City. The next 
day, Seventh-day, he attended Stillwater Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing and the Stillwater Friends’ Association. He also was 
present at the First-day meeting and First-day school. The 
Methodists of Quaker City requested him to hold another 
meeting in their church on First-day evening but he did net 
see his way clear to do so. 


The Friends’ Meeting and First-day Scnool at Trenton, 
N. J., are generally well attended and full of life and interest. 
On the 24th ultimo John J. Cornell was in attendance and 
spoke very acceptably to the large number of Friends 
gathered. He also addressed the First-day School and 
answered several questions concerning Friends’ beliefs. 

On the 31st ult. Elizabeth Lloyd spoke in the meeting on 
the brotherhood of man ; in the First-day School she gave a 
talk to the children on alcoholic liquors and their effects. It 
is the custom of this school to have a talk on temperance or 
tobacco every three months. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Buckingham Fifth 
month 28th, was smaller than usual and no visiting ministers 
were in attendance. The meeting endorsed a minute of 
unity given by Buckingham Monthly Meeting to Elizabeth 
Lloyd, setting her at liberty to visit in gospel love Indiana 
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and Ohio Yearly Meetings and some of their subordinate 
meetings, and to appoint meetings as way opens. 


At the first religious meeting for the summer, held in the 
Inn at Buck Hill Falls last First-day morning, Frances M. 
Robinson, Anna Travilla Speakman and Samuel E. Griscom 
spoke. Dr. William W. Speakman read a short poem, 
published elsewhere, which J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, 
had prepared and forwarded for the occasion. 


Philadelphia Evening Meetings will be discontinued until 
Tenth month, when they will be held at Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house. 


THE business sessions of the Yearly Meeting began 
at 10 o'clock Second-day morning, the men and 
women meeting in separate session. Reports were 
presented from the three quarterly meetings and the 
three half-yearly meetings, in connection with one of 
which came the proposition to hold the yearly meet- 
ing hereafter in joint sessions, as all the constituent 
meetings are now held in joint session. Both the 
men’s and women’s meetings seemed to be ready to 
make the change and it was decided to meet in joint 
session in the afternoon. The remaining part of the 
morning session was given up to the reading of the 
epistles from the other yearly meetings. In the 
afternoon at the joint session William H. Willits was 
made clerk, Emily P. Yeo, assistant clerk, and Chas. 
F. Underhill, reading clerk. 


THE PENNINGTON. 


The Friends’ Boarding Home Committee made a 


report, which with the discussion that followed 
brought out in avery interesting way the present 
status, and relation to the yearly meeting, of the 
“Pennington” which is an apartment house on 
property adjoining the Meeting-house. It is intended 
as a headquarters for Friends in New York, both for 
those who.wish to board near the heart of the city 
and near the meeting and for those who are on busi- 
ness or visiting in the city. It was the especial 
concern of Aaron M. Powell and was suggested to 
him by a similar Friends’ hotel at which he had found 
pleasant entertainment in Manchester, England. The 
Friends’ Home Association, to which the Pennington 
belongs, is an incorporated body which has put itself 
in such relation to the yearly meeting that it may, 
through a committee, make reports to the yearly 
meeting for information, and that in case of its disso- 
lution at any time, the property would go to the 
yearly meeting. 

It is an ideal place for Friends to assemble; 
though at present it is not able to carry out fully all 
its ideals. In order to pay off the indebtedness, 
which the Association is steadily doing, it is necessary 
to keep the rooms fully occupied with regular 
boarders, and very little room can be reserved for 
transients, so that only those can secure rooms for a 
short stay in New York who engage them a long 
time ahead. The report showed, however, that the 
Association is in good shape financially, and it is 
hoped that sometime in the future it will be possible 
to enlarge the accommodations and to carry out more 
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fully the plans of the Association and its friends. 
MEETING RECORDS. 


The report of the committee on records showed 
that good work has been done and is being done in 
collecting the records of all the meetings, collecting 
them into fireproof safes and cataloguing them. 
Friends had the opportunity of examining the cata- 
logue, which is very complete and conveniently 
arranged, making the very extensive and valuable 
records of the meetings within the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting of both branches of the 
Society easily accessible. The work is in charge of 
John Cox, Jr. al | 

From the report of the Printing Committee it 
appeared that New York has for several years been 
mailing copies of the yearly meeting minutes to each 
individual member, instead of sending them in bulk to 
the several monthly meetings. The plan was fully 
discussed and it was decided to continue it. Some 
extra copies are also sent to the correspondent of each 
meeting for distribution to those not members who 
may want them. 

The report of the Committee on Education was 
read at this session. William M. Jackson and others 
hoped that the time might come when there might be 
a yearly meeting fund sufficient to be used in reducing 
the cost of tuition in our schools so that all Friends’ 
children could attend our best schools and none need 
apply, as now, for individual help. 

In the evening a meeting was held under the care 
of the Committee on Education. Edward B. Rawson 
presided. Eliza Rawson spoke of the need of better 
school facilities for a large number of our Friends, 
especially those in country places, to bridge over the 
break between the public schools and the college. It 
was suggested that something be done to encourage 
home education, this applying not only to the children, 
but also especially to the parents ; that lists of books 
on nature study and other lines of work be sent to all 
homes. It was further suggested that traveling 
libraries of educational books, suitable to stimulate 
home educational efforts, be sent around, and that 
educational conferences of parents and teachers be 
arranged for in each neighborhood. The education 
of school committees and school boards, especially in 
regard to text books, was discussed. The concern 
in regard to the cost of tuition that had been up in 
the yearly meeting session again came up. A Friend 
said, ‘‘ The problem is, few farmers can afford to send 
their children to Swarthmore, or even to Chappaqua 
or the Long Island school.” Elizabeth Stover spoke 
of the summer vacations as opportunities for the 
children not only to get what they cannot get in 
school, but also of getting it wth the parents. She 
would be glad if our Friends’ papers might take up 
work along these lines and publish from time to time 
articles that would be helpful in bringing parents into 
touch with these educational matters. Arthur K. 
Smedley spoke of the importance of the home as an 
educational factor. The character foundation must 
be laid there; then and only then can the teacher 
take up the work and carry it on. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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PAUL, THE APOSTLE. 


(Concluded from page 357.) 


things that were behind,” as being only a part of the 
price of his discipleship, he could rejoice in the fact 
that he had sown some seed that would bring forth 
fruit, and had established some churches that would 
carry on the work he had begun. In looking back 
over the ten years spent in the activities of these 
missionary journeys Paul could truly say, ‘I have 
fought a good fight.”’ 

It was inevitable that a man of Paul’s intense 
earnestness should make warm friends and _ bitter 
enemies. Having a unity of purpose that he crystalized 
in the saying, ‘‘ For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” and 
a zeal that no opposition could subdue, it is not strange 
that he could write to the Corinthian Christians ‘* Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned. 
Thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren. In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

But these privations and persecutions seemed only 
to urge him on to renewed effort that he might deliver 
the message that had been committed to his hands. 
“None of these things move me, neither count I my 


life dear unto myself, sothat I might finish my course 
with joy,” he said to the friends who came down from 
Miletus to Ephesus to bid him farewell on his jonrney 
to Jerusalem ; and later on this same journey, when 
his friends at Czsarea besought him not to go on 


account of intended attempts upon his life, the 
knowledge of which had been received, he cried out, 
‘What mean ye to weep and to break my heart ? for I 
am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.”’ 

The fear that there was personal danger to Paul 
in appearing at Jerusalem was only too well founded. 
Only a few days after his arrival he was set upon by 
the infuriated Jews within the temple enclosure and 
was only rescued from death by the Roman soldiery, 
who, hearing the outcry of the Jewish mob, came 
from their quarters in the tower of Antonia and made 
him their prisoner. A conspiracy, having for its 
object the assassination of Paul, was immediately 
formed among the Jews and he was hurried away to 
Czsarea that same night, and kept a prisoner for two 
whole years, before the slow moving of the wheels of 
Roman justice heard his case and sent him to Rome 
that his cause might be laid before Cesar to whose 
clemency Paul had appealed. After a tempestuous 
voyage and shipwreck, the fourth in his eventful life, 
Paul and his company reached Rome. While on the 
return from his third missionary journey he had 
expressed the conviction that after he had visited 
Jerusalem he “‘ must also see Rome,” and in a vision 
he had been told that he must bear witness in Rome 
as he had done in other places. But this coming to 


Rome as a prisoner was not the coming to which he 
had looked forward. His great longing to see Rome 
was that he might carry to its people the message of 
salvation, and if ever the people of this sin-stricken 
earth needed such a message it was the people of the 
Rome of that day. Cursed by the government of the 
bloodthirsty Nero, the people who were already 
indolent, treacherous and profligate, were fast 
becoming, especially those of the wealthy class, so 
abandoned in character that the lives of all under their 
control, whether freemen or slaves, had become 
intolerable. It was into such a city, not ashamed of 
its shamelessness, that this apostle of the glad tidings 
was thrown, aprisoner. Instead of walking the streets, 
a free Roman citizen, at liberty to teach ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness,’’ he was chained to 
a Roman soldier and must give the message to those 
alone who came to him to receive it. For Paul it was 
doubtless a grievous disappointment, but for us it was 
the means through which we have those masterly 
letters to the Philippians, to Colossians, to Philemon, 
to the Ephesians, and that last incomparable letter to 
Timothy. How clearly they picture to us the 
indomitable courage of the man! How they reveal 
to us the tenderness of his sympathy for these, his 
children! How they portray his unswerving honesty 
and certify to his untiring faithfulness ! 

The fiery impetuosity of his youth had been 
changed into the serene confidence of age by the 
experiences of his life and by the indwelling spirit of 
the Master whom he served; and he was enabled to 
make of his prison-housea shrine, to which the faithful 
of the city who were suffering the cruelties of the 
persecution of Nero came for comfort and support. 
Many a martyr in that cruel persecution went to his 
death with a cheerful heart through the assurance 
and faith found in a visit to ‘‘ Paul, the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ.” Before this persecution ended Paul 
himself, an innocent man, but legally condemned, 
went out from the city rejoicing that he was counted 
worthy to suffer for the Master whom he served. 
Well might he write at the close of this most useful 
life, ‘‘ 1 have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.”’ 

Fifth month 9th, 1903. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BENJAMIN FERRIS. 


Numser XXXVII of the “ Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware”’ is devoted to Benjamin Ferris, 
consisting of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Society held on the evening of Fifth month 1oth, 
1902, to ‘‘ commemorate the eminent services rendered 
to the State by Benjamin Ferris, the author of ‘ Early 
Settlements on the Delaware.’’’ The number contains 
a ‘Memoir of Benjamin Ferris,” by Dr. L. P. Bush, 
‘* Reminiscences of Benjamin Ferris,” by his son David 
Ferris, and ‘“‘A Tribute’’ by Pennock Pusey. 

The founder of the Ferris family in America was 
Samuel Ferris, who came from Reading, England, in 
1682, settling in Groton, Mass. The family were 
Presbyterians but later became Friends, several 
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members of it becoming ministers in the Society. 
They settled in Wilmington in 1737 ; the first Friends’ 
meeting-house was built there in 1738. 

Benjamin Ferris was born in Wilmington, in 1780, 
in the house built by his father, Ziba Ferris, on the 
northeast corner of Third and Shipley streets. His 
father died when he was fourteen and he was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker in Philadelphia. Up to 
that time he had had opportunity to acquire but the 
merest rudiments of an education; but during his 
apprenticeship he devoted himself to reading and 
study, using all of his extra money to buy books and 
to pay for instruction, so that he came to be well 
informed. During this time he had learned French 
from French refugees, and later he studied Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew. All his life he was a student and 
was versed in history, particularly of England, Church 
history, and the Bible. 

Though he thoroughly learned his trade, in 1813 
he gave it up and moved to Wilmington, becoming a 
conveyancer and surveyor. He neverallowed himself 
to be much engrossed in business; he was never 
anxious for its emoluments, being a full believer in 
the truth that ‘‘a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth”’ In 
1835 he withdrew altogether from business and 
thereafter devoted himself to literary pursuits and to 
duties connected with his meeting. The agitations and 
excitements of political life had no attractions for him, 
yet he was a man of genuine public spirit. 

He was greatly interested in the welfare of the 
Indian, and in 1839 wasa member of a joint committee 
of New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings to investigate and lay before Congress and 
the President the wrongs of the Senecas. It was while 
making investigation in this connection among the old 
records at Albany, N. Y., that he became interested 
in early colonial history. 

He made a thorough study of the documents of 
the early history of the State of Delaware. For this 
purpose he made himself conversant with the Swedish 
language in order to study the records of ‘‘ Old Swedes 
Church ”’ in Wilmington. 

The great value of his work as a historian was not 
only that he was a pioneer in Delaware history and 
put the materials in order so that effective study might 
be made of them, but also that he arranged and 
matured a history rich in its facts and dates. ‘‘ Early 
Settlements on the Delaware’ was first brought out 
in 1846. Copies of it are now very rare. 

The first settlements were made by the Swedes in 
1638 ; the first town was laid out in 1731 and called, 
at first, Willingtown from Thomas Willing. 

No account of Benjamin Ferris would be complete 
without some mention of a discussion on matters of 
religion and of doctrine in ‘‘ The Christian Repository,” 
beginning Fifth month, 1821. The parties to the 
controversy were ‘ Paul,’’ a Presbyterian minister, 
and “Amicus,” Benjamin Ferris. It is interesting as 
showing the views of a representative Friend in 1821, 
and also as showing the extensive reading of Benjamin 


Ferris in matters ecclesiastical as well as historical. 


R. B. S. 








THE STORY OF A POEM. 


A few weeks ago we published on our first page a poem entitled 
“No Unbelief,’’ crediting it to Charles Kingsley. One of our readers 
informed us that the real author was a friend of hers, Elizabeth York Case, 
who has been invited to write the hymn for the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Progressive Friends of Longwood. At our request the 
author sent the following interesting history of her poem.—EDITORS. 


So IT seems my little poem has again gone astray. 
It is usually claimed by some famous name; | think 
the reason is that it was published in a collection in 
California without a name; then they gave it to Lord 
Bulwer Lytton! Again it was found anonymous and 
given to Mrs. Browning, and then to Charles Kings- 
ley, the English poet and novelist. The last editor 
who published it with Kingsley’s name was corrected 
by some of my friends and retracted handsomely, 
saying he had searched Kingsley’s works and it was 
not among them. He printed a true history of it as 
published in the “ Current Literature ” and “ Home 
Journal.” 

A young Congregational ministerin Detroit, board- 
ing at the same hotel with us, asked me in the pres- 
ence of others at table what was my religious belief. 
I replied that I had an inherited faith, which was the 
faith of my fathers—that of the Friends. “ Then,” 
said the young zealot, “ you are an unbeliever, and 
you will be damned.” “ No,” said I, “ I am not an un- 
believer: I believe in God, man, nature ; in fact, there 
is no unbelief,” I said, with rising enthusiasm. 

As I was then contributing a weekly letter to the 
“ Detroit Free Press,” instead of preparing my week- 
ly stipulation, I wrote the verses. This was about 
twenty years ago. The young minister was the first 
to read them at the breakfast table, and to thank me, 
prophesying that they would be immortal, and I think 
he concluded to allow me to enter into the sheepfold 
instead of being banished with the goats. 

I have received letters of thanks from many parts 
of this and other lands, sincere, earnest thanks and 
assurances of consolation from the simple poem, and 
when it has gone astray it has come back to me like 
a lost child to its mother. 





THE CONFERENCE AT LAKE MOHONK. 
THE growth of sentiment in favor of international 
arbitration was shown in the largely increased attend- 
ance at the ninth annual conference at Lake Mohonk, 
there being two hundred and fifty present, while the 
largest previous attendance had not exceeded two 
hundred. Among those present this year were 
twenty judges and prominent jurists ; thirty preachers 
and teachers of religion, nearly all of national reputa- 
tion; forty-two educational leaders, including five 
presidents of colleges; over twenty-five editors of 
magazines and newspapers ; and about fifty ‘‘ captains 
of industry,’’ financiers, manufacturers and men of 
large affairs. 

The conference had an ideal presiding officer in 
the person of Hon. John W. Foster, whose long and 
distinguished career as a diplomat, statesman and 
peace commissioner gave him especial qualifications 
for the place. In his opening address he referred to 
the submission of the boundary dispute between 
Chile and Argentina as a very auspicious event. 
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Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, summarized the year’s 
progress in arbitration, enumerating thirteen inter- 
national controversies that had been submitted to 
arbitrators or arbitral commissions. 

Mr. Henry B. F. MacFarland, President of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, made a 
graceful and effective address in which he said that 
the principle of international arbitration has won its 
case in the forum of public opinion, the supreme 
court of the modern world. But, like other principles 
flowing from the teaching of Christ its application to 
particular cases does not follow as a matter of course. 
Human nature, which does not take kindly to such 
counsels of perfection, whether in the life of the 
individual or in that of a nation, inteferes with the 
application of this principle. Until the Prince of 
Peace shall exercise full authority and His will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven, neither nations nor 
individuals will prefer always the peacemakers to the 
warmakers. 

William L. Penfield, counsel for the United States 
in the trial of the Pious Fund case at The Hague, in 
reviewing the history of that proceeding, said the first 
result was the establishment of the principle of public 
law, that after one fair trial and judgment the ques- 
tion at issue between the Powers is forever settled : 
another point gained was the precedent of submission 
to absolutely disinterested arbitrators and a third was 
the example of the actual workings of the tribunal. 

Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, gave an impressive 
address based upon his studies and observations in the 
Orient. He declared that we shall not get far into 
this subject of world peace until we realize that the 
differences between men are superficial and their agree- 
ments fundamental ; that no matter what the color of 
a man’s skin may be, no matter what clothes he may 
wear, no matter what language he may speak, he is an 
immortal soul. 

S. Uchida, the Japanese Consul-General at New 
York, a man of rare culture, declared that the great 
need of the world to-day ‘is a federation of the entire 
world, with a great general court to which all nations 
will submit all disputes between themselves and 
whose decisions shall be enforced through a standing 
army and navy especially organized for the purpose 
in case of necessity.” Under this system, he said, 
international war would be impossible and billions of 
money and millions of men now being used for arma- 
ments could be directed to the arts of peace. 

Dr. Josiah Strong gave a brief address, marked 
by profound thought, in which he dwelt upon the 
world-wide tendencies of the day which are making 
for the solidarity of men and nations. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was introduced by 
the President as ‘the greatest living American,” 
spoke of the important effects of the recent Pan 
American Conference at Mexico City. He endorsed 
the movement for a Pan-American Railway, and said 
that the consequent increase in population of the 
valley of the Amazon will be the greatest achievement 
of the next century. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott sketched the progress of 
mankind in those qualities which make for arbitration. 
He said that the great commercial and industrial forces 
are constructive, and are, therefore, directly opposed 
to war. The telegraph, railroad and steamboat are 
bringing men closer together and creating a higher 
type of public opinion, and no man, he declared, is 
impervious to public opinion. 

Eloquent words from Rear Admiral A. S. Barker, 
U. S. N., and from General A. C. Barnes, of the 
National Guard, did much to dispel the iliusion that 
officers in the army and navy desire war. Admiral 
Barker said: ‘I earnestly believe that there are no 
people in the United States, and I do not exclude the 
Society of Friends or the educated clergy, who would 
so gladly welcome arbitration in settling disputes 
between nations as the officers of the United States 
Navy.” 

Among those present representing education were 
President William H. P. Faunce and Prof. George 
Crafton Wilson, of Brown University; Prof. J. C. 
Bracq, of Vassar, and Prof. C. P. Fagnani, of the 
Union Theological Seminary ; representing the press 
were Dr. St. Clair McKelway, A. Maurice Low, L. 
E. Holden and Bliss Perry ; among the business men 
were John Field, of Philadelphia; Edwin Ginn, of 
Boston, and Virginius Newton, of Richmond ; and a 
notable delegation of the clergy was headed by the 
venerable Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. 

The platform adopted stated that the principle of 
international arbitration has secured the approval of 
the civilized world, and urged as the next important 
step the conclusion of atreaty of obligatory arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
Concerning the Alaskan boundary dispute it declares 
that justice should prevail if we gain no hills and 
harbors, and urges America to conduct its claim with 
such loyalty to justice as to win the honor of the 
nations. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—On Fifth month 31st., 1903, our Friends’ 
Association met at the home of Clinton Arnold, and held a 
very interesting meeting of about fifteen members. The 
president, Clarkson Whitson, opened the meeting with a 
reading from the Bible. It was decided to postpone the usual 
half-yearly meeting at Bird-in-Hand until a later period. 
After the business of the day, Robert J. Houston read an 
interesting paper giving some account of the persecutions of 
the early Friends. It brought out a long discussion and 
many reminiscences, which, with the reading of Whittier's 
‘« Eternal Goodness,’’ filled the period devoted to the meeting. 
After sentiments by the members, the meeting adjourned. 
Lucy H. ARNOLD, Cor. Sec. 


BMuLtica HILL, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
meeting was held on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 2oth, 
at the meeting-house. The President read from the 12th 
chapter of Romans. 

Ella Lippincott then recited a poem entitled, ‘‘1'll Take 
What Father Takes.’ 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, gave an instructive talk 
on the subject of Purity. She spoke of the interesting lives 
that Lucretia Mott, Aaron M. Powell, Frances Willard and 
many others had led along this line. She ur,ed that 
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Purity should be one of the first things to be taught in the 
home, and that parents should be on their guard to train 
their children to a high ideal in life. She spoke of the lack 


of training which often led young people into evil, while if. 


they had been taught they would have turned out virtuous 
men and women. 

The address was listened to with much attention and 
remarks were made by Rachel M. Lippincott, and the 
Reverends J. J. Davies and C. E. Claire. A recitation was 
given by Debbie Ballinger entitled ‘‘ Worthless Robby 
Green.’’ There were 96 in attendance. 

A. G. TONKIN, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Pror. G. A. HOADLEY lately gave an exhibit of views taken 
around Swarthmore. The slides were very clear and 
especially interesting to Swarthmore students, to whom they 
are familiar and to the neighbors, of whom there were many 
present. On the evening of the 26th ult., the Audubon held 
a very interesting meeting. Much interest seems to have 
been awakened this spring. 

Prof. Pearson gave a Dunbar Recital in Swarthmore Hall 
on the 26th. His selections showed careful selection and 
preparation and were very favorably received. 

On the 27th, President Swain gavean address on ‘‘ Nature 
and the Bible’’ before the Young Friends’ Association of 
West Chester. 

Dr. Holmes lately presented a paper on ‘‘ The Teacher 
and His Material,’’ before the New York First-day School 
Association. - Also one on the ‘‘Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles ’’ at one of the evening meetings. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Hull entertained the class of 1903, 
on the evening of the 28th. 

Commencement will be held in Parrish Hall on Sixth 
month ninth at11 a.m. Class day exercises will be held on 
the afternoon of the eighth. The program of exercises at 
Commencement will be as follows: 1. Opening Address, 
Joseph Wharton, Pres. Board of Managers; 2. Orations by 
Representatives of Graduating Class, George Satterthwaite, 
Elizabeth Sutton ; 3. Address, John Huston Finley, LL. D. ; 
4. Conferring of Degrees. 

President and Mrs. Swain attended a reception given by the 
University of Pennsylvania in honor of some Greek students. 
They also attended a reception given at Haverford College, 
on the 29th, to the Senior class and invited guests. 

On the evening of the 29th, President Swain gave an 
address at the Wallingford High School Commencement on 
‘The Elements of a Successful Life.’’ ro MM. W. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

The National Educational Association will be held in 
Boston, Seventh month 6-10, 1903. President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, is President of the Association 
for the year ; he will deliver an address on the evening of the 
6th entitled ‘‘ The New Definition of the Cultivated Man."’ 
General sessions on the remaining evenings will be devoted 
respectively to Manual, Trade and Technical Education, 
School Gardens, Yards and Surroundings, and Education in 
the Southern States. The mornings will be devoted to round 
tables and department work, and the afternoons to sight-seeing. 
The rate will be one first-class limited fare for the round trip 
plus a $2.00 membership fee, further information to be 
obtained from general passenger agents. 

The Department of Indian Education will meet in Boston, 
Mass., Seventh month 6-17, 1903, and the sessions will be 
devoted to addresses, round table discussions, practical work, 
and in attending the meetings of the National Educational 
Association and visiting vacation and summer schools. 

Summer schools for teachers of Indians will be held at 
Tomah, Wisconsin ; Hampton, Virginia ; Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, and Newport, Oregon. It is the desire of the Indian 
Bureau that agents and superintendents urge their teachers to 
attend, in order that they may keep abreast of the educational 


methods of the day, and thus raise the standard of the schools. | 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Tue Inn at Buck Hill Falls and the settlement were formally 
opened on the 28th ultimo. There were fifty-one guests 
sharing the hospitality of the Inn and five of the cottages 
were opened and occupied. Twenty-five cottages are now 
completed in the settlement. The prospects for the coming 
season are very encouraging. 


Dr. Joseph S. Walton delivered the address to the 
graduates at the seventh annual commencement of the 
Yardley High School, in Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
evening of the 28th ult. 


The INTELLIGENCER recently published a letter from 
Martha Schofield describing the burning of a negro school 
not far from Aiken, and the assault upon a young colored 
girl and her brother. A letter since received by the editors 
gives further sad details, and acknowledges with gratitude 
the receipt of a generous sum of money sent by a Friend in 
Colorado Springs for the relief of the unfortunate ones. 

The Friends School at Providence, R. I., is to hold its one 
hundred and nineteenth anniversary on the 23d instant, on 
the school premises. A fine new gymnasium is to be dedi- 
cated. The principals for more than half a century will be 
in attendance and notable orators are expected. 

William W. Birdsall and family will spend the summer at 
Morganton, N. C. 


THE OPENING. 


Poem prepared for and read at the First-day morning meeting at the 
opening of the settlement of Buck Hill Falls for the summer of 1903. 
THE breath of May, the glow of coming June, 
With quickening power to bless abundantly, 
Are felt to-day among these mighty hills. 
Wildwood-flowers star the sylvan corridors ; 
The highland pastures shine with freshened green 
Of herbage soft ; and dreamy summer clouds 
Drift o'er the forest solitudes that stretch 
In league on league of virgin loveliness. 


Here where God's sweet air blows o'er pine and birch 
And starry pasture-land, we come once more 

To find fresh joy and health on these green heights. 
One friend comes not,—he who had set his heart 

On this fair mountain-settlement, and saw 

High promises of benefit and joy 

And spiritual good to come to those 

Who have their summer homes on these great hills. 


God took him from us,— but the memory 
Of his fine service will remain to bless 
All our activities, to consecrate 
Whate' er of tranquil happiness is ours 
In contemplation of God's noble works 
About us spread in such magnificence. 


His hope be ours ; ours be his happy faith ; 
And let his spirit live in all the songs 
Of these sweet birds, breathe in these wildwood flowers, 
Sound in the solemn cadence of the winds 
That sweep these tossing seas of forest boughs. 
So will his hopes find fruit, ay, richer fruit 
Than he could dream of, and his peace and joy 
Like to a benediction on us rest 
Unseen, yet felt with sure serenity. 
Joun Russet HAYEs. 


‘* LorD, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent— 
Make me aspire ! 
When days with petty cares are filled 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher! "’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 


An old chair stands in our sitting room, 
In a corner cozy and warm : 

It has seen the ‘* ups and downs"’ of life 
And is resting after the storm. 

A stranger would turn from this worn old chair, 
But in some hearts, loving and true, 

It wakes sweet memory's tender thoughts, 
That belong not to the new. 


Sometimes, when the.children are tired of play 
And their busy feet are still, 

They sit and rock in the old arm-chair, 
And question as children will. 

And I answer their eager questionings, 
And tell them how, long ago, 

Their grandfather sat in this same old chair, 
With locks as white as snow. 


And I say to them, ‘‘Ah! children dear, 
If this chair could speak to-night, 

It would tell you many a tale of the past, 
When eyes now dim were bright ; 

When brothers and sisters, a merry group, 
Stopped in their riotous play, 

And gathered around to hear the words 
That grandfather had to say."’ 


Ah ! that was a pleasant and gladsome time ; 
I think I can see them now, 

Grandfather's sturdy and earnest face, 
And grandmother's tranquil brow. 

The brothers and sisters who gathered there 
To man- and woman-hood grown, 

Now romp with their boys and their babies 
In happy homes of their own. 


And one who was gentle and trusting and true, 
With spirit fearless and strong, 

In the upward march of the second life, 
Moves with the angel throng. 

The father who nursed his darling, 
In this hallowed old arm chair, 

And the husband whose love was a crown to his life, 
Keeps step with our sister there. 


Then you need not wonder, dear children, 
That we love this worn old chair, 
Since sweet and tender memories, 
Ever must center there. 
Rock gently, —while this twilight mist 
Brings thoughts of the loved and dead, 
A shadowy hand, in blessing, seems 
To rest on each bright young head. 
Exiza R. WHITSON. 


The Outlook for Peace. 

At the meeting held by the Universal Peace Union in the 
Mennonite Church, Germantown, on the 17th ultimo, in 
commemoration of the third anniversary of the opening of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration, William H. Parry of 
Newark, N. J., said: ‘‘I believe that the outlook for peace 
is a rosy one because The Hague court of arbitration for the 
first time in human history offers to the nations of the world 
an acceptable and adequate substitute for war. When 
nations are in dispute and diplomacy has failed, it is no 
longer necessary to seek the arbitramentof thesword. Inthe 
historic city of The Hague, there has been established a tribunal 
which metes out justice to all nations that come before it with 
their disputes. 
quiet court room than amid the noise and slaughter of the 
battle field. 


For centuries men have dreamea of a high court of 
nations. 


Grave issues will be better settled in that | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


But it was not until 1899 that that dream was | 
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realized. The Hague court has already settled the Pius 
Fund matter, a controversy which for years had baffled the 
diplomacy of Mexico and the United States. A possible 
world war has been averted by referring the Venezuelan 
matter to the Hague tribunal. The Hague conference was 
more scoffed at and ridiculed, more criticised and condemned 
than any other conference that has ever been called. A 
reputable writer in a leading magazine for May, 1899, referred 
to it as the greatest sham of the century. But that gathering 
of the representatives of 26 nations, in the city famed as the 
home of Grotius, the father of international law, took the 
furthest step forward towards universal peace that has ever 
been taken. It substitutes reason for force, law for war, and 
the court of arbitration for the battle field.’ 


Hamlin Garland on Renaming Indians. 
‘¢ Mucu future litigation with the Indians over land titles will 
be saved by prompt action now,’’ said Hamlin Garland, in 
an interview concerning the Government's plan for renaming 
the Indians, a plan with which Mr. Garland’s name has been 
coupled. ‘‘ The present confusion of names,’’ went on the 


author, ‘‘is both troublesome and costly, as it leads to con- 
tinual legal difficulty. The importance of grouping the 
Indians on the Government rolls under their own family 
names will be realized when it is known that many of the 
Indians are now the holders of valuable property, and the 
question of inheritance—among the Oklahoma red citizens, 
for example—is now vital. 

The Government's intention is to retain the Indian's real 
name wherever possible. If his Algonquin or Sioux name is 
Kias, he will be Kias on the rolls, his wife Mrs. Kias, his 
daughter Mocha or Mena Kias, and so on. Thus all such 
absurd and degrading names as ‘ Big Belly,’ ‘ Bull-looking- 
up-the-hill,’ and the like—and some are much worse than 
these—will be dropped. You see, in most cases, the red man 
has never answered to these mock names. He has known 
the whites called him something, and that his children were 
called some queer things by the school-teachers, but in most 
cases he has ignored these names. The Government now 
intends to take into account the Indian’s own wishes. While 
I heartily agree with the press of the country in its condemna- 
tion of the present method of Indian naming, I think it has 
misconstrued the intention of the Indian Commissioner, 
which is wholly in sympathy with the Indian’s own desires."' 
—[Harper's Literary Gossip. ] 


Dick and the Sparrow. 
Tue lady of the house was standing in the vestibule, casting 
an anxious eye down the street. 

‘‘Are there no boys in sight ?’’ asked a voice from within. 

‘* Yes, plenty of boys on the street, but you know how 
particular I am about Pet. I should like to be sure that the 
boy who rides her will not be rough with her."’ 

Just then a sturdy young fellow of ten came whizzing by 
ona bicycle. It was not his own, but one that its owner was 
generous enough to lend to the boys who had none, and he 
was taking his turn while the other boys lay on the grass and 
played jackstones, wishing as he rode along, ‘‘ My! if I only 
had a wheel for my trip to the farm !’’ 

Just then he suddenly straightened himself up. ‘* Ting- 
a-ling-ling !’’ rang out the bell of the bicycle sharply, and as 
he slowed up the other boys half rose and looked wonder- 
ingly. They could see nothing to ring for. 

‘* What was it, Dick?"’ they inquired. ‘‘Oh, nothing 
but a sparrow. I was afraid I would run over it; the little 
thing stood so still right in front of the wheel.’’ 

‘*Ho, ho! Rings his bell for a sparrow !”’ 
other boys as Dick dismounted. 

‘*Mamma’'s itty wity baby.’’ 

‘IT don’t care how much you make fun of me,’ he 
replied, good naturedly, yet not without a red flush on his 
brow. ‘‘I guess | wouldn't run over a sparrow, even, when 
I could help it by ringing or stopping.”’ 


sneered the 
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‘« Come here, please, Dick,’’ called a voice from the door- 
step of one of the handsomest houses on the avenue. ‘‘ You 
are the very boy I want to drive a pony to the country and 
back. It is out the Darlington boulevard. Would you like 
to go?”’ 

‘Why, yes, ma’am,"’ quickly answered Dick. ‘‘1 havean 
errand out there, and was just dreading the walk.’ 

‘‘Then I am glad you may ride. I was wondering 
whether I could trust one of those boys to be kind to Pet 
when | overheard about the sparrow. This made me willing 
to trust you.’’—[Junior Christian Endeavor World. | 


Progress Through Work. 
As aslave the Negro was worked. Asa freeman he must 
There is a vast difference between working 
Being worked means 


learn to work. 


and being worked. degradation ; 


working means civilization. There is still doubt in many 
quarters as to the ability of the Negro unguided, unsupported, 
to hew his own path and put into visible, tangible, indisputa- 
ble form products and signs of civilization. This doubt can- 
not be much affected by mere abstract arguments, no matter 
how delicately and convincingly woven together. Patiently, 
quietly, doggedly, persistently, through summer and winter, 
sunshine and shadow, by self-sacrifice, by foresight, by 
honesty and industry, we must re-enforce argument with 
results. 

One farm bought, one house built, one home sweetly and 
intelligently kept, one man who is the largest taxpayer or has 
the largest bank account, one school or church maintained, 
one factory running successfully, one truck garden profitably 
cultivated, one patient cured by a Negro doctor, one sermon 
well preached, one office well filled, one life cleanly lived, 
these will tell more in our favor than all the abstract 
eloquence that can be summoned to plead our cause. Our 
pathway must be up through the soil, up through swamps, up 
through forests, up through the streams, the rocks, up through 
commerce, education, and religion.—[ Booker T, Washing- 
ton. | 


General Miles’s Letter. 


In a letter tothe Army.:nd Navy Journal, General Miles says 
that he went to the Philippines in his official capacity and was 
directed by the President to ‘‘ give especial attention to the 
instruction, discipline, and supplies of the army.'’ Concerning 
the cruelties in these islands his letter is as follows : 

‘« It is idle to assume that campaigning in the Philippines 
has conditions that warrant resort to medizval cruelty and a 


departure from the honorable method of conducting warfare, 
and that such departures as have existed should be overlooked 
and condoned. 

‘It is most gratifying that the serious offenses have not 
been committed by the soldiers unless they were under the 
direct orders of certain officers who were responsible. Soldiers 
have withheld fire when ordered to shoot prisoners, protested 
against acts of cruelty and written to relatives at home urging 
them to take action to put astop tothose crimes. It will ever 
be one of the glories of the army that such deeds committed 
by whatever authority are abhorrent to the American soldier. 
The officers who are responsible, using chiefly cruel 
Maccabebes, do not by any means constitute the American 
army, and there must be a very unmistakable line drawn 
between the great body of honorable and faithful officers and 
brave soldiers whose records have been commendable, and 
those, of whatever station, whose acts have received and should 
receive the earnest condemnation of all honorable men.’’ 


Amonc the great results of the International Anti-Alcohol 
Congress recently held in Berlin is the amalgamation of all 
workmen's abstainers’ societies in Germany under the leader- 
ship of a brilliant and popular member of the Reichstag— 
- Stoermer of Hamburg. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ACCORDING to dispatches from Washington it appears that 
our commissioner was instructed to ask for three additional 
treaty ports in Manchuria. The Russian Government, it is 
said, will allow us one besides Niu Chwang; this will 
probably be a port at the mouth of the Yalu River, which forms 
the boundary between Manchuria and Korea. It is further 
stated that whatever concession is made to the United States 
will be enjoyed by other countries whose treaties with China 
contain the most favored nation clause. De Witte, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, believes that ‘‘ the open door"’ 
will be an advantage to the Siberian Railway, greatly increas- 
ing its amount of freight. 


THe record of the past week for storms and floods is 
almost unprecedented. Owing to very high water in the 
Missouri River and its tributaries there has been great 
destruction of property in North Topeka, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, and many towns in Iowa and Nebraska. Many 
lives have been lost and thousands of people rendered home- 
less. Railway traffic is paralyzed and the isolated inhabitants 
of the flooded cities are threatened with hunger. To add to 
the horror fires raged unchecked in North Topeka and 
Kansas City, with water works shut down and gas and 
electric lights extinguished. At this writing rain is still 
falling heavily and the waters show no signs of receding. 


CLARENCE S. DARROW, in a recent address to labor- 
unionists in Chicago, warned members of trade-unions not 
to consider solely the question of wages, regardless of othe: 
considerations on which the very existence of a given industry 
depends. He reminded them that it is impossible for an 
employer to compel the community to buy his products, and 
that it is equally impossible to compel him to go on producing 
ataloss. He also said that unreasonable demands must fail 
because they will not have the support of public opinion. 


THE greatest strike of textile workers ever known began 
in Philadelphia on the Ist instant, when 95,000 operators 
deserted 500 mills. Forty-eight firms having agreed to a 
shorter wage scale, their mills are still running. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the average wage of these workers is $1 a 
day. There are 39 classes of workers striking and 36 of 
these simply ask for a decrease of the working hours in a 
week from sixty to fifty-five, without any increase of pay per 
hour. Three of the trades, representing 10,0co workers, 
asked a sixty-hour wage for a fifty-five hour week. 


A DISPATCH from Washington states that seven of the nine 
students of the Columbian University threaten not to accept 
their degrees because the faculty has decided to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Laws upon Emma Reba Bailey, who 
will be the first woman in the United States to receive this 
honor. The member of the class who has not protested is the 
son of the Peruvian Minister. Dr. Needham, President of 
the Law School, says that if the dissatisfied students carry 
out their threat not to appear on the platform, they will forfeit 
their right to degrees. 


A DISPATCH from New York states that the Millinery 
Merchants’ Protective Association, the Audubon Society of 
New York State, and the American Ornithologists’ Union 
have made an agreement for three years concerning the use 
of birds and feathers for hat trimmings. The agreement 
forbids the importation, manufacture, purchase or sale of 
gulls, terns, grebes, humming-birds and song birds, and after 
the first of next year the importation, manufacture, purchase 
or sale of the plumage of egrets or herons of any species and 
of American pelicans. . 


THE people of Topeka elected the prohibition nominee 
for mayor, Mr. Burgundthal, by 8,000 majority. Kansas 
seems to have quite generally swung back to its old prohibi- 


| tion moorings.— [American Issue. } 
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NEWS NOTES. 


SCHOOL teachers at South Bethlehem, Pa., have organized a 
union to demand an increase of salary and more holidays. 


A party of scientists sailed from Baltimore on the 1st | 
instant to make a scientific exploration of the Bahama Islands. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET has retired from the presidency 
of the National British Women's Temperance Association on 
account of her health. 


By an imperial edict issued in Pekin, Wu Ting Fang, the 
former United States Minister to Washington, has been made 
a member of the Foreign Office. 


A TORNADO on the Ist instant swept through Gainesville, 
Ga., destroying two large cotton mills and many dwelling 
houses. Nearly 100 persons are reported killed. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND was the chief speaker at amass | 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 27th ultimo, to 
protest against the outrages on the Jews in Russia. 


A SOUTHERN PACIFIC passenger train was derailed near 
Santa Barbara, Cal., on the 31st ult. Four cars plunged | 
down a forty-foot embankment into the sea and about 4o 
persons were injured. 


THE expulsion of the correspondent of the London Times 
from St. Petersburg because of his criticism of Russia's 
treatment of Finland has aroused great indignation in all the 
Scandinavian countries. 


THREE small uninhabited islands in the Pacific ocean, 
near Pitcairn island, were recently appropriated for England 
by the English resident on Pitcairn, under instructions from 
the British consul at Tahiti. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL PAYNE will reduce the salaries of 
assistant postmasters, cashiers and financial clerks in a large 
number of postoffices throughout the country, undoing the 
work of George W. Beavers. 





youn MITCHELL and the miners’ representatives on the ' 


Conciliation Board were in conference at Buffalo on the 31st 
ultimo, over disputes that have arisen in the anthracite fields 
since the resumption of work. 

THE town of Melazgherd, in Asiatic Turkey, was destroyed 
by an earthquake on Fourth month 2gth, and the entire 


| population, numbering 2,000 people, perished. It took the 


news one month to reach Constantinople. 

THE Pennsylvania Legislature having appropriated 
$100,000 toward the erection of an Agricultural Building at 
the State College, the erection of the Dairy Wing will be begun 


at once, so that a twelve weeks’ course in Agriculture may be 
given next winter. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, at Los Angeles, 
adopted the report of the Committee on Revision of the Faith. 
It also unanimously adopted a resolution calling upon the 
people of the United States to use their utmost endeavors to 
secure the expulsion of the Apostle Reed Smoot from the 
National Senate. 

Last Fifth month was the driest, with two exceptions, ever 
noted by the Philadelphia Weather Bureau since its estab- 
lishment thirty-one years ago. There was recorded for its 
thirty-one days only 93-100 of an inch of rain, or about 24% 
inches below the normal. The monthly rainfall in 1880 and 
1887 was still less than this. 


A. W. MACHEN, late Superintendent of Free Delivery in 
the Postoffice Department, was arrested in Washington on the 
27th ultimo, on the charge of accepting bribes to the amount 
of $18,382, from Diller D. Groff and Samuel H. Groff, in 


| connection with contracts for letter-box fasteners. Those 


accused of bribing were also arrested. 
SECRETARY Moopy has notified the city officials of 


| Bremerton, in the State of Washington, that the saloons on 


Front street, in that town, must be abolished or the War 
Department will reduce the work at the Puget Sound Navy 


| Yard to the minimum. The Pacific squadron, which had 


been ordered to the Puget Sound Yard, will remain in the 
vicinity of San Franciscoand Mare Island until the Bremerton 
matter is settled. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF] This is the last meeting until Tenth Educational and Publication Commit- 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. | month. 


6TH Mo. 5.—AT 7.45 P.M., ANNA BRAITH- Meeting at Sandy 


tee, in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street 


| 
|6rH Mo. 8.—BALTIMORE QUARTERLY Parlor, at 10.30 a. m. 


Spring, Md., at 10 All members of the Friends’ Equal 


waite Thomas, of Baltimore, will give| a.m. Ministers and Elders, Seventh Rights Association of Philadelphia 
a stereopticon lecture on ‘‘Peace,’’| day preceding, at 3 p. m. Yearly Meeting are invited to attend 


under the auspices of the Childhood | 
Protective League, at the Market Hall 
(Children’s Play House) on South 
Eleventh Street, east side, near Catha- | 
rine. A cordial invitation is extended 

3 p.m. 
to all interested. 


the meeting of the sub-committee on 


6TH Mo. 11.—HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY | ee ae tant ee = 
Meeting, at Medford, N. J., at 10 a. m. | ee os 
Ministers and Elders, day before at | 


|6TH Mo. 13.—BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY 
| School Union will be held at ‘‘ The 


. . . 6TH Mo. 13. — THE COMMITTEE ON 
—— irre? ae — ‘Con. | Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 
one i. N ¢ Geave Seenet:- ah 6-@, an: | Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in 

_ maaan neta oo "1 the Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race 


Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 o'clock 
6TH Mo. 7.—AtT MIDDLETOWN, DELA-| p.m. The Sub-Committees will meet 


ware county, Pa., a circular meeting; as follows: | 6TH Mo. 13.—A COMBINATION PICNIC BY 
under the care of a committee of Con- | The Indian, in Room No. 5, at | Girard Avenue and Race Street First- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 10.30 a. m. day Schools will be held at Abington 
Peace and Arbitration, in Reem Ne. Meeting Grounds. — Take Willow Grove 
6TH Mo. 7.—MERION MEETING WILL BE} 3, at 10a. mM. : ee ager + ean 
visited by a portion of Philadelphia| _ Colored People, in Race Street Meet-! seudnaiie- tilaiand ee 
Quarterly Meeting's VisitingCommittee. | ing-house, at 9.30 a.m. | , 
Improper Publications, in Room No. ; ae 
| 4, at loa. m. 1 6TH Mo. 14.—CORNWALL,N.Y., FRIENDS’ 
6TH Mo. 7.—BYBERRY FRIENDS’ Associa- | Purity, in Room No. 2, at 9 a. m. | Association, at the home of William 
tion, in the meeting-house, at 3 p. m. Women and Children, in Race Street | Westervelt, at 3 p. m. 
| Parlor, at 12.15 p. m. 
6TH Mo. 7.—A RELIGIOUS MEETING AT Equal Rights for Women, in Room | | 6TH Mo. 14.—A CONFERENCE AT War- 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 No. 6, at 10.45 a. m. ; minster Meeting-house under the care 


Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 p. m | Temperance and Tobacco, in Room! of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
All interested are cordially invited.| No. 1, at 11 a. m. 


Carriages will meet the 8.18 a.m. train 
from Kinkora at Juliustown, the 8.27 
train from Wrightstown and 9.10 from 
Mount Holly at Birmingham. 


| Mount.’’ All are cordially invited. 





( Concluded on Page 308.) 
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WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES, By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 


British Friend, Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 





RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents, 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 

ears one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents, 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad'a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages 0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 

The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. fo10. By mail, $o.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Etkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 307.) 


thropic Committee, at 3 p. m., will be 
addressed by Elizabeth Lloyd, on 
‘«Scientific Temperance Instruction.’’ 


6TH Mo. 15.—-GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 
at West Lake (Bloomfield), Ontario, at 
It a. m. Ministers and _ Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 10a. m. 


6TH Mo. 18.—FISHING CREEK HALF- 
Yearly Meeting at Millville, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 3 p. m. 


THE following poetical riddle is attri- 
buted to the famous English statesman, 
George Canning : 

A noun there is, of plural number, 

A foe to human peace and slumber ; 

Now, any noun you chance to take 

By adding ‘‘s’’ you plural make ; 

But lo! by adding ‘‘s"’ to this 

How strange the metamorphosis ! 

Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


The following metrical answer from an 
anonymous source is believed to be cor- 
rect: 
Ah! sharper than our sudden snares 
We feel the sting of daily ‘‘ cares’’—— 
Which, while its plural form we own, 
A noun of multitude is known -; 
To change its number ‘‘s"’ we take, 
And singular the plural make ; 
But that of changes is the less — 
We give a bane the charm to bless, 
And ‘‘cares’’ meet sweetly in ‘‘ca- 
ress."" — (Gathered. } 


A QUAKER schoolmaster in Nantucket 
set this copy on the blackboard for his 
writing class : 

Beauty fadeth soon, 
Like a rose in 6th month. 

It was probably the same man who read 
to his scholars about Robinson Crusoeand 
his good man ‘‘ Sixth Day.’’—[Youth’s 
Companion. } 


I oncE heard an Irishman say, ‘‘ Every 
man loves his native land, whether he was 
born there or not.'’— [Thomas Fitch. } 


EMERSON’S audiences in San Francisco 
fell off somewhat toward the close of his 
lectures, which gave Dr. Stebbins provo- 
cation to say, ‘‘I thought they would tire 
in the sockets of their wings if they tried 
to follow Azm.'’—[Christian Register. ] 


GEORGIE, aged five, takes a great in- 
terest in physiology and anatomy. 

One day some members of the family 
had been studying a dissected porcupine, 
and making drawings of the bones. 

Not long after, his sisters took an old 
lounge apart, and Georgie watched them. 
Presently he came running to another 
member of the family, his eyes on fire, 
his cheeks flushed, and his locks flying 
behind him. 

‘‘Come! come!”’ he cried: ‘‘If you 
want to study physerology, now's your 
chance. The girls have got the lounge 
all to pieces !’’— [Little Chronicle. } 


VERY LOW RATES TO MANY 
POINTS REACHED VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway Company an- 
nounces the sale of tickets at extremely 
low rates from points on its lines for the 
following special occasions. 

Asheville, N. C., Southern Educational 
Association, June 30—July 3, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C., Southern Student 
Conference and Convention, Y. W.C.A., 
June 12-22, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C., American Society of 
Civil Engineers, June 8-12, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C., National Dental ard 
adjunct Societies, July 24-31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 1- 
August 9, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga., National Convention 
B. Y. P. U., of America, July 9-12, 1903. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer School, 
June 23-July 31, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Bible School, July 
1—-August 30, 1903. 

St. Louis, Mo., Saengerfest of North 
American Saengerbund, June 17-20, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal., and 

Los Angeles, Cal., National Encamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic, 
August 17-22, 1903. 

Tuskegee, Ala., Summer School, June 
26— August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public. 

Tickets will be sold to above points 
from all stations on Southern Railway. 

Detailed information can be had upon 
application to Chas. L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Black Silks for Summer. 


Several of our Black Taffetas and other 
black silks are staple all the year round 
—in as great demand now as in cold 
weather ; and our stock to-day is just as 
good as at any time in the year, while the 
prices are lower than usual. These are 
special numbers in Black Taffetas : 


90c Imported Black Taffeta at 68 
68c Black Taffeta Silk at 55c a yard 
$1.00 Black Taffeta Silk at 85c a yard 


BLACK JAPANESE SILK— 
Several thousand yards, on sale this week at 
special prices—23-inch at 38c a yard ; 27-inch 
at 45c; and 36-inch at 75c and 85c a yard. 
We have one other very desirable number, 
31 inches wide and worth $1.00 a yard—now 
68c ; the correct thing for light summer waists. 


BLACK PEAU DE CYGNE— 
Soft, clinging weaves, with just the right 
lustre; shed the dust and do not rumple easily: 
19 inches wide, $1.00 quality— at 85c a yd. 
21 inches wide, $1.25 quality—at $1.00 a yd. 
27 inches wide, $1.50 quality—at $1.25 a yd. 


BLACK MERVEILLEUX SILK 
Every woman knows this well-wearing silk— 
fine for skirts; one special number, worth 
$1.00o—now 85c a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FRIENDS’ 


I put my name 
on my lamp- 


chimneys. Tm 


not ashamed of 


them. 
MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55. 


FLORIDA BY 


ni 


Homelike. 


SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

i. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


POSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS wy 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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NINETY-MINUTE TRAINS TO CAPE 
MAY OVER THE NEW ROAD- 
BED OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


With the inauguration of the prelimary 
summer schedule of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on May 24th, a new era will be 
marked in the train service to Cape May. 
During the spring workmen have been 
busy relaying the track south of Newfield 
with one-hundred-pound steel rail, and 
the completion of this work places the 
road in a matchless physical condition. 
The solidity of the roadway makes it 
possible to use the heaviest and fastest of 
the new type of locomotives, and thus a 
reduction of the time of transit, heretofore 
impracticable, will be made. Ninety min- 
utes from the foot of Market Street to Cape 
May will be the scheduled time of the fast 
express trains, which will be run at the 
hours best adapted to the convenience of 
the daily travelers. This time will prove a 
revelation to the veterans who have jogged 
quietly and contentedly over the line for 
years, yet the increased speed entails no 
abridgment of security and comfort, but 
rather enhances both, while it very mater- 
ially expedites the movement between the 
two terminals. Ninety minutes on anex- 
cellent roadbed means a great deal more 
to the daily rider than the actual reduction 
in the running time would indicate, and 
the saving of half an hour over the old 
schedule brings Cape May much nearer 
to Philadelphia than ever before. 

The trains will be equipped with parlor 
and club cars and new vestibuled coaches, 
which means the perfection of comfort in 
day travel. 

New interests at Cape May have infused 
new life in its municipal government, and 
improvements are now being pushed for- 
ward by public and private enterprise 
which will make the famous old resort 
more attractive than ever. The indica- 
tions for the coming summer foreshadow 
a season of unexampled activity. 

A number of the smaller hotels are 
now open, and others will open their doors 
early in June. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1903 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 

On June rst the Passenger Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will pub- 
lish the 1903 edition of the Summer Excur- 
sion Route Book. This work is designed 
to provide the public with descriptive 
notes of the principal summer resorts of 
Eastern America, with the best routes for 
reaching them, and the rates of fare. It 
contains all the principal seashore and | 
mountain resorts of the East, and over 
seventeen hundred different routes or | 
combinations of routes. The book has 
been compiled with the greatest care, and 
altogether is the most complete and com- 
prehensive handbook of Summer travel | 
ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, 
printed in colors, and the book contains | 
several maps, presenting the exact routes | 
over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tone | 





INTELLIGENCER. 
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cuts of scenery at the various resorts and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

On and after June 1st this very interest- 
ing book may be procured at any Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket office at the nom- 
inal price of ten cents, or, upon applica- 
tion to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., by mail for 20 cents. 


REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA,GA. 
AND RETURN. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, ACCOUNT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
UNION OF AMERICA, JULY QTH-12TH, 1903. 

On July 6th to gth, inclusive, round 
trip tickets will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., 
via the Southern Railway on account of 
above convention at rate of one fare, 
plus $1.00, from trunk line territory, final 
limit July 15th. 

By depositing ticket with special agent 
at Atlanta on or before July 15th and pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of 
final return limit may be obtained to 
August 15th, 1903. The round trip rate 
from Philadelphia will be $22.50, propor- 
tionately low rates from other points. 

Side trips tickets will be sold from At- 
lanta to various points on July 13th and 
14th, final limit, ten days, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus 25 cents for the round 
trip. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


STENOGRAPHER “GEO. B. COCK, 
Girard Building and 


‘Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so, 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr. Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 


Send for Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, | 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . « «+ $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paid in),...... . 250,000.00 
SURPLUS, Sls Le oh} rove ae 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - + 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

NicuHoras Brice, {. Botton WINPENNY, 
S. Davis Pace, ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
oserH R. RxHoaps, Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Jom F. Lewts, Aurrep ik. PuHILuips, 
Homas R. GILL, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Frank W. Paut, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Epcar Dup.ey Farigs, 
Joun H. Craven. Horace B, Pearson. 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1,000,000 
500,000 


Capital, 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM M. COATES, President 
OEL COOK, Vice-President. 

SMONDE H. AUSTIN, 

Second Vice-President and Treasurer. | 

CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary. 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 


DIRECTORS : 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut ‘Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ApMInistRaTor, Trustez, Acts as Trustes or CorPORATION MorTGAGES. 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER D 
° " EPOSITORY UN ‘ 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. wuben Pape ov Reqneapiatios 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND Corporation REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


Accounts. 
E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 











The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, . $ 4,457,613.08 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account,.... . ae 6,317,764.17 
Assets of the Company, . 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R.Shipley,..... . « « « President DIRECTORS. 
T. Wistar Brown, . . . « Vice-President Samuel R. Shipley, = V. Watson, 
Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 


Ase S. Wing, ... 
Joseph Ashbrook,. . 
. Roberts Foulke, 
Javid G. Alsop, g 
. Barton Townsend, . 

amuel H. ‘roth, 


Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
. Preston Thomas, 
obert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Manager of Insurance Dep’t Henry Haines, 
. . . . Trust Officer Richard Wood, 
' . ... . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, 
. . Assistant Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, 
Treasurer Philip C. Garrett, 


a a Secretary 
Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 





PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


80c per hundred for five years 


skillful preparation, and | 

p U R F FOO D excellent service are dis- | 

1 tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
| These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 


prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 





| peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom | 





J. W. Hampton, Jr., 


V.C. Sweatman, 
Orlando Crease, 


Charles Porter, 


Robert Dornan, I, Layton Register, 
ohn G. Carruth, Esmonde H. Austin, 
Villiam Bault, Silas W. Pettit, 


Joel Cook. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE’ 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 

for Bovkiet.Agents wanted. 
@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMB 


eee iladciphia 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TeverHone, Popiar 29-38 D. 
ao 















of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. | R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


Morgan Bunting 








| 








Arthur Shrigley | 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS | 

Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
ad Rugs 













As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 





MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
i ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, Rexu estate. 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected 
| Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 








LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Greorce Foster Wuire, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. 

MorGan Buntinea, Sec 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or A 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 





k Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 





; Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 
TH, Solicitor. ¢ 

red and > free of charge where this Company is named as Executor 
nk or the Girard National Bank wiil receive deposits for this company 






















